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tion of his body, named the place in Lincoln Cathedral where
he was to be buried, and bade his chaplain make a cross of
ashes on the floor of his room, lift him from his bed at the
moment of departure, and place him upon it.
It was a November afternoon.    The choristers of St. Paul's  5
were sent for to chant the compline to him for the last time.
He gave a sign when they were half through.    They lifted
him and laid him on the ashes.    The choristers sang on, and
as they began the Nunc Dimittis he died.
So parted one of the most beautiful spirits that was ever 10
incarnated in human clay.    Never was man more widely
mourned  over, or more  honoured in his death.    He was
taken down to Lincoln, and the highest and the lowest 'alike
had poured out to meet the body.    A company of poor Jews,
the offscouring of mankind, for whom rack and gridiron were 15
considered generally too easy couches, came to mourn over
one whose justice had sheltered even them.
John was at Lincoln at the time, and William of Scotland
with him; and on the hill, a mile from the town, two kings,
three archbishops, fourteen bishops, a hundred abbots, and 20
as many earls and barons, were waiting to receive the sad
procession.
King John and the archbishops took the bier upon their
shoulders, and waded knee-deep through the mud to the
cathedral. The King of Scotland stood apart in tears.           25
It was no vain pomp or unmeaning ceremony, but the
genuine healthful recognition of human worth. The story of
Hugo of Lincoln has been too long unknown to us. It de-
serves a place in every biography of English Worthies. It
ought to be familiar to every English boy. Such men as he 30
were the true builders of our nation's greatness. Lake the
"well-tempered mortar" in old English walls, which is hard
as the stone itself, their actions and their thoughts are the
cement of our national organisation, and bind together yet
such parts of it as still are allowed to stand.                           35